
HOOVER CRAY KELLEY 

The policy of investigating Congressmen, Senators and celebrities began with 
I. Edgar Hoover, who believed in passing on the gossip. His successor, Pat Cray, 
tried to stop the policy, and present Director Clarence Kelley probably will. 

Cams Moves I 
On the FBI 

by Lloyd Shearer 



WASHINGTON, D.C 

I n June, 1972, one month after Richard 
Nixon appointed L Patrick Gray, an 
ex-Navy captain. Acting Director of 
the FBI, Gray perceived quickly that 
the FBI, particularly in the lower eche- 
lons, consisted overwhelmingly of dedi- 
cated, competent, industrious, prideful 
personnel. 

He learned gradually, however, of 
some FBI practices which after study 



and examination, seemed to him. un- 
necessary and personally distasteful. 
One was the FBI practice, originated in 
1950, of collecting raw, unevaluated 
data on Congressmen, Senators, and 
Governors. 

There was, for example, the FBI mem- 
orandum dated Jan. 13, 1972, (see 
below, left) entitled "Coming Elec- 
tions," which was routed to FBI field 
offices throughout the country. 



On Oct. 26, 1972, Gray became aware 
of the fact that an FBI agent, Lee Kias, 
had been openly investigating the back- 
ground of John Michael Ryan, of Lorain, 
Ohio, a candidate for Congress from 
Ohio's 13th District The story of Kias' 
investigation of the candidate appeared 
in the Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram 
and subsequently in The Washington 
Star-News. 

Gray wanted to know what was going 
on and was shown a written explanation 
of Oct. 26, 1972, from Tom Bishop, as- 
sistant director of the FBI's Crime Rec- 
ords division, to Mark Felt, Gray's 
deputy. 

Bishop pointed out that field infor- 
mation on candidates was gathered in 
an attempt to "indicate a friendly or 
hostile attitude toward the FBI or law 
enforcement in general" and to point 
up "whether or not we should initiate a 
contact with the newly elected Con- 
gressman or Senator to explain our op- 
erations and offer our services where 
appropriate." Another reason. Bishop 
wrote, for gathering information on 
Congressmen and Senators was to pro- 
tect them from possible assassination, 
kidnapping and assault 

Gray and his Senator 

Gray confided to Sen. Lowell 
Weicker, a Republican of Connecticut, 
his home state, that he considered the 
practice of gathering data on Congress- 
men and Senators "completely unwar- 
ranted." Later, one of his deputies, Mark 
Felt, having learned of a paternity suit in 
Indiana, falsely involving Presidential 
candidate George McGovern, suggested 
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T/ie original Ian. 13. 1972, memorandum went to FBI offices in 
the field to gather information on candidates. The Aug. 7 f ol- 



SE. Bu r/s 1-13-72; 
Coming Elections 
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Hv r/s*o£ 1-13-72 you were requested to furnish pertinent 
background information from public sources as well as 
data, from your Oles regarding nonincumbent candidates 
for Congress. It has now been over a month since the 
primary in your state was held, and we have not received 
the requested information. Please submit this information 
within three weeks from the date of this r/s. Make no 
outside inquiries such as checks of credit bureaus or news- 
paper morgues concerning this matter. 
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low-up memo urges agents to speed their reports, and the Oct 
26 memo from T.E. Bishop bears Pat Cray’s handwritten note. 







to Cray, "You know, you can use this 
tidbit about McGovern's illegitimate 
kid to make some brownie points at the 
White House." 

Cray's reply, according to one Sena- 
tor, was: "Bull — . You take this stuff 
back to wherever it came from and 
don't ever let me see anything like that 
again." 

Gray felt so deeply about the unwar- 
ranted invasion of legislators' privacy 
.that he ordered Bishop to discontinue 
the practice even though Bishop sug- 
gested "that we continue this program 
with regard to Congressional candidates 
but handle jt on an oral basis only." 

The boss' notation 

Wrote Cray on Bishop's memoran- 
dum: "We will tell the people exactly 
what we have been doing! Why? And 
that we are ceasing it as of this instant. 
10/26 5:56 P." 

The next day Gray received the same 
memo from Bishop on which Bishop 
wrote: "Program discontinued, 10/27/ 
72," followed by his initials T.E.B. 

Whether the FBI ceased gathering in- 
formation on members of the House 
and Senate on Oct. 27, 1972, or con- 
tinued that practice afterwards, the Sen- 
ate committee under Sen. Frank Church 
(D., Idaho) charged with investigating 
the FBI will have to determine. 

What Pat Gray wanted to do at one 
point was to bum all the gossip on Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and celebrities the 
FBI had collected which had no pur- 
pose other than titillation. If a Congress- 
man or a candidate or anyone was un- 



der investigation, then the FBI had every 
right and duty to check that person out 
in detail. But to gather random gossip 
on drinking habits, sex lives and social 
activities and store it for no relevant 
purpose. Gray considered a waste of 
money and manpower. He saw no point 
in its continuance. 

When he suggested burning those 
files, possibly in public or in front of 
Gerald Ford and Cad Albert of the 
House and Mike Mansfield and Hugh 
Scott of the Senate, his office of legal 
counsel, headed by Dwight Qalhy, ad- ; 
vised against it. The government's ar- j 
chivist also counseled against it, / 
declaring that the files were govern- 
ment property. 

.Opinion from the field 

As Pat Gray learned more of the FBI, 
its secrets, its tactics and its procedures, 
he suggested that a citizens' advisory 
committee be appointed to investigate 
the agency so that the people might 
also learn about the agency and its 
workings. His special agents in the vari- 
ous FBI field offices dissuaded him for 
a variety of reasons from appointing 
such a commission. 

Now the Senate has chosen its own 
committee to do exactly what Pat Gray 
suggested almost 2 Vz years ago — to 
make the FBI more accountable to the 
people's representatives. 




